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Winchester,  June  7,  1879. 


General  Jno.  T.  Morgan  : 

Dear  Sir:  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the  Monu¬ 
mental  Association  of  the  Stonewall  Cemetery,  of  Winchester,  it  is  made  my 
agreeable  duty  to  convey  to  you  an  expression  of  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  admirable  and  eloquent  address  delivered  by  you  on  yesterday, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  in  honor  of  the  “  Unknown 
Dead,”  and  the  shaft  in  honor  of  the  Virginia  Dead ;  and  to  request  that  you 
will  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of  the  address  for  publication,  that  those  who  were 
denied  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  may  share  with  those  who  were  more  fortu¬ 
nate,  and  that  it  may  be  preserved  in  an  enduring  form  among  the  records  of 
our  Association. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  II.  SHERD ARD, 
Chairman  of  Committee  of  Arrangements. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  June  9,  1879. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Sherrard: 

Dear  Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  the 
7th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  furnish  a  copy  of  my  address  at  Winchester 
on  the  6th  of  June  for  publication. 

Thanking  you  for  the  kind  expressions  in  your  letter,  and  the  people  of  Win¬ 
chester  for  their  attentions, 

With  high  regard,  your  friend, 


Jno.  T.  Morgan. 
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It  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  withdraw  your  attention  even 
for  a  moment  from  the  particular  topic  that  engrosses  the  thoughts 
of  this  great  assemblage,  and  yet  I  must  in  the  beginning  speak  a 
word  about  old  Virginia. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  this  great 
State  that  I  did  not  realize  that  it  justly  claimed  my  love  and  vene¬ 
ration. 

This  is  the  result  of  the  association  of  thoughts,  that  come  up  from 
the  earliest  recollections  of  my  childhood  ;  thoughts  that  a  gentle 
Virginia  mother  inculcated,  with  tender  assiduity,  upon  the  mind  of 
her  child.  Indeed,  I  have  never  been  able  to  separate  the  two  in 
their  holy  companionship  in  my  thoughts — Virginia  and  her  lov¬ 
ing  daughter,  my  mother.  This  is  only  a  sentiment,  but  I  would 
be  ashamed  to  own  that  I  was  insensible  to  its  influence.  It  has 
much  to  do  with  my  feelings  to-day. 

It  is  impossible  that  I  can  speak  at  this  place  with  the  freedom 
that  one  might  feel  who  was  more  indifferent  to  the  occasion  or  the 
surroundings. 

As  I  look,  for  the  first  time,  over  these  consecrated  grounds,  these 
historic  groves  and  fields,  and,  as  the  gathering  incidents  of  their 
traditions  crowd  upon  my  thoughts,  I  find  them  increased  in  in¬ 
tensity  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  in  view,  which  forms  for  them 
a  glorious  temple  of  commemoration  ;  and  I  feel  that  I  would 
more  appropriately  look  around  me  in  silence,  than  to  attempt  to 
speak. 

Here,  before  and  around  us,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  pictures  in  all 
the  wide  expanse  of  nature ;  which  God  has  set  like  a  jewel  in  a 
grand  frame- work  of  mountain  ranges. 

These  beautiful  hills  and  valleys  are  dimpled  over  with  a  smiling 
acknowledgment  of  His  gentlest  handiwork ;  while  the  mountains, 
ranged  in  great  cordons  of  massive  strength,  and  yet  as  soft  in  out¬ 
line  as  the  clouds  that  float  above  them,  guard  their  approaches 
against  the  winter  storms  and  shelter  them  from  the  fierce  rays  of 
the  mid-summer  suns. 

These  grand  sentinels  of  nature  have  looked  down  upon  many 
smiling  days  that  have  dawned  happily  upon  the  Valley  of  the 
Shenandoah.  They  have  witnessed,  also,  the  darkest  and  bloodiest 
scenes  that  the  sins  or  misfortunes  of  mankind  have  ever  caused  to 
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be  enacted.  They  have  seen  the  surging  tide  of  battle  sway, with  doubt¬ 
ful  success,  back  and  forth  at  their  feet.  They  have  seen  patriot  bands, 
in  this  and  other  centuries,  fighting  for  country,  homes,  wives,  chil¬ 
dren  and  friends  ;  waging  desperate  conflict  with  the  invaders  of  their 
rights.  In  the  tumult  of  battle  they  have  repeated  to  the  plains  the 
shouts  of  the  victors  and  the  wails  of  the  dying.  But  the  last  start¬ 
ling  cries  that  were  echoed  from  peak  to  peak  were  the  mournful 
agony  of  a  brother’s  triumph  over  a  brother  slain.  Since  that  day 
they  have  been  silent.  It  was  then  that  they  became  nature’s  mute 
monuments  to  bear  witness  forever  to  the  honor  of  those  who,  sow- 
rowfully  but  valiantly,  fought  on  either  side,  and  died  at  their  feet, 
in  a  spirit  of  sacrificial  devotion  to  duty. 

Each  contending  party  has  erected  here  its  own  testimonials  to  those 
who  fought  beneath  their  respective  banners  ;  but  these  mountain 
heights  will  mark  the  shrine  to  which  all  will  come  who  would  pay  a 
tribute  of  love  and  admiration  to  that  grand  character — the  American 
citizen  fighting  for  conscience  sake  as  an  American  soldier. 

When  men  have  fought  with  true  courage  and  have  thus  exhibited 
their  honest  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  they  have  contended,  it 
is  not  for  after  generations  to  reproach  them,  in  their  graves,  with  a 
want  of  good  conscience,  or  that  they  had  lent  themselves  to  an 
unjust  cause,  when  that  cause  includes  the  defense  of  an  asserted 
right,  or  the  redress  of  an  alleged  wrong. 

This  we  only  claim  for  our  dead,  and  this  much  we  freely  concede 
to  those  who  sleep  here  side  by  side  with  them.  Face  to  face  they 
fell  in  mortal  combat,  and  now  they  rest  in  peace  near  each  other. 
Would  that  those  who  have  survived  them  were  now  as  reconciled  as 
they  are;  that  our  feelings  of  fraternal  regard  and  our  sympathies 
could  mingle  as  freely  and  as  peacefully  as  do  the  ashes  of  these 
honored  dead. 

The  silent  graves  grouped  around  that  monument  suggest  to  every 
Southern  heart  an  eloquence  of  thought  and  feeling  that  .only  tongues 
of  fire  could  utter. 

What  I  shall  have  to  say  will  come  from  the  story  of  these  graves  ; 
but  the  poor  expression  I  shall  be  able  to  give  to  their  inspiration 
would  dishonor  the  great  subject  were  it  not  that  all  who  listen  to  me 
will  feel,  as  I  do,  the  infinite  riches  of  the  theme;  and,  loosing  sight 
of  the  utterances  of  the  speaker,  will  go  with  him  to  commune  in 
spirit  with  the  honored  dead  who  sleep  in  this  consecrated  ground. 

Thirteen  years  ago  this  ground  was  consecrated  as  a  final  place  of 
rest  for  our  beloved  dead.  The  ceremonies  were  solemn  and  deeply 
interesting.  The  place  where  this  monument  stands  was  then 
chosen,  the  work  of  its  building  was  begun,  and  it  was  then  deter¬ 
mined  that,  at  a  future  day,  some  one  should  be  honored  with  the 
privilege  of  unveiling  it  to  earth  and  sky,  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
stars;  to  the  storms  and  the  breezes;  to  stand  until  time  shall  des¬ 
troy  it,  as  an  expression  of  love  and  gratitude  from  a  great  people  to 
the  “  unknown  and  unrecorded  dead.  ” 
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In  the  name  of  that  people,  and  by  their  command,  I  now  present 
this  monument  to  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  to  all  who  live,  or  may 
ever  live,  as  the  memorial  of  a  peoples’  love  and  gratitude  towards 
every  soldier  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  whose  name  or 
final  resting  place  is  unknown,  whether  his  ashes  mingle  with  the 
soil  or  float  in  the  seas. 

Their  names  are  unknown  but  they  are  indeed  illustrious  men. 
Their  unknown  and  unrecorded  names  girdle  with  glory  the  history 
of  the  Confederate  States;  even  as  the  undistinguishable  stars  light 
up  the  beautiful  baldric  of  the  skies,  glowing  with  increasing  splen¬ 
dor  as  the  night  grows  darker  and  darker. 

The  slow  passing  ages  will  crumble  these  stones  into  sand.  The 
meditative  sentinel  placed  upon  this  shaft,  who,  with  arms  reversed, 
keeps  silent  watch  over  this  dust,  will  have  been  borne  away  by  the 
winds  ;  but  this  spot,  and  the  love  that  has  consecrated  it,  and  the 
legend  that  this  monument  is  designed  to  perpetuate,  will  live  in 
history,  fresh  and  unfading,  while  there  are  men  left  in  the  world 
who  esteem  an  honest  action  heroically  performed. 

When  the  “  Stonewall  Cemetery  ’ 5  was  dedicated  to  the  Confed¬ 
erate  dead,  a  great  Virginian  was  present  and  made  an  oration  before 
the  people.  His  proud  spirit  was  chafing  against  the  prison  walls  of 
a  military  despotism  that  then  environed  his  native  State  and  all  her 
sister  States  of  the  South. 

Governor  Wise  felt  then,  with  reference  to  these  oppressions,  as 
Washington  had  felt,  and  he  spoke  then  as  Patrick  Henry  had 
spoken  a  hundred  years  before  with  reference  to  the  oppressions  of 
the  British  monarchy.  But  he  did  not  speak  of  an  appeal  to  arms. 
His  appeal  was  to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  against  the 
employment  of  armies  to  destroy  States,  and  to  plunder  and  oppress 
a  people  who  had  fought  gallantly  and  had  honorably  surrendered 
to  superior  forces.  He  appealed  to  the  American  people  to  decide 
'whether,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  liberties,  they  would  not  protect 
those  of  the  conquered  section. 

Our  arms  had  been  surrendered,  our  banners  had  been  furled 
forever,  and  we  were  burying  our  dead  in  this  place  of  final  rest. 
They  had  died  for  our  liberties,  and  it  seemed  at  that  time  as  if  they 
had  died  in  vain  ;  but  there  was  no  note  of  despair  in  the  utterances 
of  the  speaker.  He  said  this  : 

“  The  truth  for  which  we  fought  yet  lives  aud  shall  live,  and  in  the  might  of 
moral  power  yet  prevail.” 

“  Whilst  waiting  for  their  resurrection,  not  reconstruction,  for  they 
cannot  change  ;  whilst  waiting  on  Providence  for  the  season  of  their 
returning  ;  in  this  hour  of  darkness  to  the  doubting  ;  to  all  who, 
recreant,  would  abandon  the  faith;  to  all  who,  despairing,  would 
abandon  hope  ;  to  all  tempted,  who  would  resort  to  forbidden  ways; 
to  all  timid,,  who  would  shamefully  succumb ;  to  all  who,  impatient, 
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eagerly  cry  out,  ‘  What  better  can  we  do/  the  Stonewall  example 
sternly  and  firmly  says  : 

“  There  is  a  kind  of  pride,  a  decent  dignity, 

“  Due  to  ourselves  which,  spite  of  our  misfortunes, 

“May  be  maintained  and  cherished  to  the  last. 

“  The  consolation  comes  up  from  all  these  graves : 

“  Let  ghosts  unpardoned  or  devoted  friends  fear  without  hope,  and  wail  in 
such  sad  strains,  but  grace  defend  the  living  from  despair.  The  darkest  hours 
precede  the  rising  sun,  and  mercy  may  appear  when  least  expected.” 

He  pointed  his  countrymen  to  the  wings  of  the  morning,  that 
were  about  to  unfurl  their  golden  pinions  upon  a  day  of  liberty  and 
prosperity,  won  from  the  hands  of  fate  by  the  sufferings  of  our  pa¬ 
triot  soldiery.  He  claimed  that  they  had  not  died  in  vain ! 

That  great  heart  has  ceased  to  beat;  that  inspiring  tongue  has  be¬ 
come  silent  in  death  ;  but  his  thoughts  live,  and  the  prophecy  that  he 
then  uttered  is  nearly  fulfilled.  He  foresaw  a  day  of  coming  success. 
He  felt  in  his  great  nature  the  deathless  power  of  truth  and  the 
sleepless  vigilance  of  justice.  No  darkness  could  be  so  thick  as  to 
obscure  from  his  vision  the  discernment  of  the  ultimate  triumph 
that  always  awaits  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice.  It  was  only 
for  what  is  comprehended  in  these  two  words,  “  truth  and  justice/' 
and  for  all  that  they  include,  that  these  three  thousand  men  who 
rest  in  this  cemetery  gave  up  their  lives. 

They  did  not  die  in  vain  !  True,  they  did  not  all  fall  beneath 
victorious  banners.  Many  of  them  died  in  the  arms  of  victory;  but 
they  died  too  soon  to  secure  i-ts  final  triumph.  Yet  their  sacrificial 
blood  was  sprinkled  upon  the  threshhold  of  this  gateway  of  Vir¬ 
ginia— the  mountain  pass  of  Harper’s  Ferry — to  warn  off  the  de¬ 
stroying  angel,  and  to  turn  him  aside  when  he  shall  come,  if  ever,  to 
destroy  the  enemies  of  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  people.  Out¬ 
door-posts  are  red  with  covenant  blood.  We  have  at  least  this  guar¬ 
antee  of  justice  and  liberty  in  the  future,  that  it  will  be  more  dan¬ 
gerous  to  tamper  with  them. 

These  hills  and  rocks  that  have  received  this  blood  of  sacrifice 
have  become  altars  that  will  also  forever  receive  the  homage  of 
mankind,  while  there  shall  be  found,  in  the  whole  world,  any  who 
honor  the  truth  and  are  brave  enough  to  be  just. 

Of  these  three  thousand  men  gathered  here  from  battlefields  with¬ 
in  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  have 
lost  everything ;  even  the  names  in  which  their  mothers  first  gave 
them  to  God.  But,  in  passing  beneath  the  dark  waters  of  Lethe, 
they  have  left  upon  the  shores  enduring  monuments  to  the  power  of 
truth  and  justice.  It  is  only  through  such  vicarious  sufferings  that 
truth  and  justice  have  been  established  amongst  men.  Had  no  man 
ever  died  for  this  cause  we  would  never  have  had  a  real  conception  of 
its  worth.  Even  the  rudest  forms  of  civilization  have  recognized 
this  fact;  so  that  we  find  in  its  history  that  the  earliest  dawnings  of 
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the  light  of  liberty  have  brought  into  the  strongest  relief  those  brave 
and  generous  men  who  made  great  sacrifices  for  truth  and  justice. 

Without  these  elements  there  can  he  no  liberty.  It  is  not  only  a 
perversion  of  the  term,  hut  a  desecration  of  the  name  of  liberty, 
when  the  freedom  that  it  secures  either  falls  below  the  care  of  justice, 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  its  protection,  or  is  placed  above  the  con¬ 
straints  of  justice  in  wild  and  licentious  defiance  of  the  laws  that 
are  rightfully  enacted  to  rule  society. 

The  liberty  of  the  American  people,  as  it  was  in  1861,  was  in  its 
best  and  truest  sense,  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  enjoy  the  rights 
of  person  and  property,  of  speech  and  conscience,  that  were  origi¬ 
nally  secured  by  the  common  law  of  the  land,  and  were  regulated, 
restrained,  or  guaranteed,  or  protected  by  the  constitutions,  State 
and  Federal. 

Any  other  liberty  than  this  was  mere  license.  It  was  only  a  sen¬ 
timent  that  must  of  necessity  he  in  hostile  antagonism  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  and,  when  embodied  in  a  movement  to  influence  the  policy 
of  government,  could  only  be  dangerous  to  the  true  liberties  of  the 
people  as  understood  in  the  American  sense  of  the  term. 

This  licentious  spirit  was  so  embodied,  and  it  was  aptly  called  the 
liberty  of  “  the  higher  law,” — that  liberty,  under  which  a  fanatical 
few  affect  to  treat  with  contempt,  and  to  spurn  as  an  evil  thing — as 
“  a  league  with  the  Devil,  and  a  covenant  with  Hell” — the  entire 
body  of  the  laws  by  which  justice  is  established  through  the  free  and 
intelligent  consent  of  millions  of  people. 

Th  is  constitutional  definition  of  liberty  is  the  truth  and  justice  for 
which  these  men,  who  fill  these  graves,  died  ;  and  it  may  as  well  he 
declared,  as  an  irrevocable  decree,  that  their  posterity  will  in  like 
manner  be  willing  to  make  all  needful  sacrifices  to  preserve  the 
liberties  of  the  people  of  every  class,  secured  by  the  laws  and  consti¬ 
tutions  of  our  country. 

It  is  far  from  being  true  that  the  doctrine  of  the  validity  of  a  law, 
higher  than  the  Constitution,  has  been  so  established  by  the  results 
of  the  war,  that  the  people  of  any  part  of  this  country  will  accept 
it  without  appropriate  resistance,  when  such  a  creed  shall  hereafter 
come  into  collision  with  their  essential  rights  and  liberties  as  secured 
by  that  instrument. 

It  is  not  because  these  men  have  died  that  we  are  paying  them 
these  honors.  All  men  are  born  to  die;  and  the  greater  number 
die  while  they  are  toiling  as  earnestly  in  the  performance  of  duty  as 
were  those  who  are  in  these  graves.  It  is  the  cause  in  which  they 
died  that  claims  our  reverence,  and,  in  that  grand  association,  their 
honors  even  increase  as  their  personal  identity  is  lost.  One  ray  of 
light,  though  perfect,  is  a  feeble  thing  when  compared  with  the 
sun  where  all  light  is  combined  in  ineffable  splendor.  The}r  have 
lost  all  individuality,  for  there  are  none  living  who  can  gather  a 
single  incident  of  their  history ;  and  it  is  only  their  perfect  identity 
with  the  cause  in  which  they  died  that  has  given  them  a  true 
and  triumphant  victory  over  death.  The  victory  over  the  grave 
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is  perfect  when  those  whose  names  even  are  lost  to  human  recogni¬ 
tion,  and  whose  personal  history  has  faded  to  a  blank,  come  forth 
from  their  dust  into  an  immortality  of  fame  to  receive  the  homage 
of  generations  living  and  yet  to  live. 

Did  these  men  die  for  a  cause  worthy  of  such  a  sacrifice?  If  they 
did  not,  but  gave  their  lives  to  a  passionate  lust  of  power ;  or,  to  an 
ambitious  desire  to  rule  other  men ;  or  to  gratify  a  feeling  of  jealousy, 
envy,  or  revenge ;  or  to  assuage  a  thirst  for  blood;  not  only  did  they 
die  in  vain,  hut  they  died  i-n  the  very  perpetration  of  crime. 

All  the  epitaphs  written  on  this  shaft  would  he  false,  and  would 
shame  the  dead,  if  the  words  truth  and  justice  could  not  be  appro¬ 
priately  inscribed  above  them.  Only  that  inscription  would  be 
severely  true,  that  is  written  on  the  west  face  of  the  monument,  and 
looks  to  the  setting  sun,  “To  the  unknown  and  unrecorded  dead.” 
But  as  it  is,  and  as  history  will  record  it,  how  honorable  is  that  in¬ 
scription,  and  how  just  are  those  that  follow. 

On  the  southern  face  the  legend  is  this,  “Erected  A.  D.  1879  by 
the  people  of  the  South  to  the  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  un¬ 
known  Confederate  dead  who  lie  beneath  this  mound,  in  grateful 
remembrance  of  their  heroic  virtues,  and  that  their  example  of  un¬ 
stinted  devotion  to  duty  and  country  may  never  be  forgotten.” 

To  the  east  this  proclamation  greets  the  rising  sun  with  each 
coming  day,  “Who  they  were,  none  know;  what  they  were,  all 
know.”  And  looking  to  the  North  is  an  appealing  tribute,  which  is 
addressed  to  the  generous  of  every  clime,  and  which  a  Confederate  sol¬ 
dier  so  justly  paid  to  his  comrades,  whom  he  so  soon  followed  to  the 
tomb : 

“  On  Fame’s  eternal  camping  ground 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 

While  glory  guards  with  solemn  round 
This  bivouac  of  the  dead.” 

It  must  be  the  task  of  the  historian  to  collect  and  authenticate  all 
the  great  array  of  facts  upon  which  the  vindication  of  these  dead 
must  rest;  and  it  will  be  a  credit  to  the  age  if  the  impartial  truth 
shall  thus  be  revealed  to  posterity.  I  believe  that  it  will  yet  be  so. 

All  that  will  be  possible  for  me  on  this  occasion  is  to  present  a  few 
of  the  indisputable  facts  relating  ,  to  the  great  controversy  in  which 
these  men  yielded  up  their  lives,  which  establish  that  they  died,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  convictions  of  duty,  in  the  defense  of  the  holy 
cause  of  truth  and  justice. 

I  will  not  discuss  this  proposition  with  any  view  to  its  bearing  on 
mere  political  parties  ;  and  yet  I  must  not  omit  a  duty  that  I  owe  to 
the  dead,  because  its  performance  may  excite  criticism  in  the  minds 
of  the  living. 

As  between  communities,  peoples,  and  States  that  are  united  in 
the  maintenance  of  free  government,  the  fundamental  agreement  on 
which  that  union  is  based  is  the  true  and  only  standard  of  justice, 
and  its  honest  interpretation  is  the  first  demand  of  truth.  Truth 
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decides  in  its  own  high  court  whether  the  parties  to  the  agreement 
are  faithfully  performing  its  stipulations. 

In  1861  thirty  million  of  free  people  were  associated  and  united 
in  government  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Under 
that  agreement,  amongst  other  things,  the  following  terms  were  in¬ 
disputably  established : 

1st.  That  the  States  were  indestructible. 

2d.  That  they  were  in  all  things  equal. 

3d.  That  the  people  of  each  ">tate  should  equally  enjoy  the  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  property  under  the  protection  of  the  several  States. 

4th.  That  African  slavery  existed  under  and  was  protected  by  the  local  laws 
of  several  of  the  States,  and  was  protected  also  by  express  guarantees  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  only  stating  the  undisputed  facts,  and  neither  invite  nor 
avoid  the  comments  of  those  who  disdain  to  respect  the  force  and 
obligation  of  agreements  between  States  and  between  the  people  of 
the  States  as  the  measure  of  their  duty  towards  each  other. 

The  demand  of  the  South  was  simply  that  these  rights  and  guar¬ 
antees  should  be  faithfully  observed.  They  made  no  aggression 
upon  the  legal,  moral,  social,  or  political  rights  of  any  other  section 
or  State.  Nothing  that  they  demanded  was  liable  to  just  censure. 

If  there  was  any  wrong  or  inhumanity  in  slavery;  if  that  institu¬ 
tion  when  it  existed  in  the  North,  where  it  was  first  introduced,  or 
in  the  South,  to  whom  it  had  been  sold  for  a  great  price,  had  done  no 
good  to  the  African;  or  even  if  it  had  left  the  negro  as  low  in  the 
condition  of  his  intellect  or  his  morals  as  were  his  brethren 
in  Africa,  there  might  have  been  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  a 
Constitution,  in  which  African  slavery  was  recognized  and  guaran¬ 
teed,  should  never  have  been  adopted  ;  but  they  were  not  just  reasons 
or  excuses  for  violating  the.  Constitution  after  the  objectors  had  ac¬ 
cepted  it  and  lived  under  it  for  more  than  seventy  years.  This  was 
the  view  that  the  people  of  the  South  took  of  the  subject. 

I  have  brought  up  this  feature  of  undeniable  history  that  I  might 
be  the  better  able  to  answer  the  question  that  has  been  so  often 
asked,  “  Why  it  was  that  the  large  class  of  people  in  the  South,  who 
owned  no  slaves,  joined  those  who  did  own  them  in  making  the  most 
exacting  demands  for  justice  with  reference  to  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  slaveholders  under  the  Constitution?” 

I  could  sufficiently  answer  this  question  by  stating  that  these 
people  loved  justice  for  its  own  sake,  and  would  not  willingly  see  it 
denied  to  any  man.  And,  in  this  statement,  I  would  do  but  meagre 
justice  to  a  sentiment  that  animated  our  entire  people,  poor  and  rich 
alike. 

But  the  presence  of  more  than  four  million  people  in  our  midst, 
whose  emancipation  we  knew  would  be  followed  by  their  enfranchise¬ 
ment  as  citizens,  and  also  by  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  force  them 
into  an  equality  of  social  privileges  with  us  through  the  agency  of 
harsh  penal  statutes,  presented  to  all  classes  a  social  problem,  the 
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most  dangerous  and  startling  that  has  ever  threatened  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  our  race. 

We  did  not  fail  to  see  that  which  everybody  else  knew  to  he  the 
truth,  and  has  since  been  proven  on  almost  every  page  of  our  statute 
books,  that  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  slaves  would  he  followed 
by  a  persistent  effort  to  give  them  the  political  control  of  their 
former  owners  and  rulers. 

It  was  too  much  to  expect  that  any  party,  political  in  its  organi¬ 
zation  and  purposes,  and  founded  upon  the  sole  question  of  negro 
emancipation,  would  hesitate  to  avail  itself  of  this  power,  thus  set 
free,  as  a  means  of  securing  the  fruits  of  victory,  whether  won  by 
the  ballot  or  by  the  sword. 

However  disguised  or  disputed  it  may  have  been,  these  were  re¬ 
sults  that  we  foresaw  would  follow  negro  emancipation  through  the 
pressure  of  dny  political  party  as  certainly  as  darkness  would  follow 
the  departure  of  the  sun. 

This  was  the  subject  that  aroused  every  mind  into  action  ;  that 
excited  every  heart  that  could  lift  a  prayer  to  God,  or  could  infuse  its 
sympathies  into  other  bosoms  ;  that  agitated  every  home  circle,  and 
moved  every  arm  to  strike  in  defense  of  our  own  race. 

When  eight  millions  of  people  moved  all  together,  and  all  at  once 
in  the  same  direction,  and  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  argue  that  they  believed  that  they  were  threatened  with  a 
common  danger  ;  and  when  they  stood  together  during  a  four-years 
war,  following  forty  years  of  angry  debate,  sacrificing  everything 
to  a  common  cause,  it  is  idle  to  assert  that  they  were  fighting  for 
what  they  did  not  believe  were  vital  liberties,  but  only  for  a  treason¬ 
able  plot  to  destroy  u  the  life  of  the  nation.” 

I  will  not  further  discuss  a  proposition  like  that.  It  is  one  of  the 
immutable  truths  of  history  that  error  can  never  darken  or  false¬ 
hood  reverse. 

Is  this  a  strange  or  unprecedented  state  of  popular  feeling  in  this 
country?  Do  we  forget  that,  in  our  revolutionary  struggle,  the  true 
bond  of  union  between  the  Colonies  was  only  a  common  sentiment, 
and  not  a  common  grievance. 

The  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  our  people  while  denying  them 
representation  was  asserted  in  a  form  that  was  in  the  least  possible 
degree  burdensome  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  Colonies. 

All  the  tea  that  was  used  in  the  Colonies  was  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  life  of  a  single  man.  The  Boston  port  bill,  by 
which  that  city  was  cut  off  from  its  traffic  upon  the  seas,  injured  no 
other  importing  town.  Indeed  it  gave  great  advantages  to  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk  and  Charleston ;  and  those  advan¬ 
tages  were  much  relied  upon  to  induce  those  cities  to  adhere  to  the 
British  Crown.  British  emissaries  and  adherents  urged  them  with 
assiduity  ;  and  they  were  further  supported  by  the  most  tempting 
inducements  of  Koyal  favor  to  the  eminent  families  of  the  middle 
and  southern  Colonies. 

But  all  arguments  and  inducements  fell  as  stubble  before  the  fires 
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of  hot  indignation  that  swept  throughout  the  land.  A  wrong  had 
been  done,  or  rather  threatened,  towards  the  stiff-necked  and  sensitive 
people  of  rebellious  old  Massachusetts.  And  when  she  uttered  her 
cry  of  distress  and  of  defiance  to  British  power,  it  was  answered  with 
a  shout  that  rang  through  this  valley,  and  resounded  along  the 
coasts  and  mountain  ranges  down  to  the  borders  of  the  Spanish 
possessions,  in  which  we  proclaimed  that  their  country  was  our 
country,  their  cause  was  our  cause,  their  God  was  our  God,  and  with 
them  we  would  “sink  or  swim,  survive  or  perish/' 

The  revolt  and  rebellion  of  Massachusetts  stirred  a  like  feeling  in 
the  people  of  the  South,  and  under  her  lead  they  all  became  “rebel 
traitors,"  except  a  few  “scallawags"  who  were  then  called  tories. 
This  feeling  of  rebellion  took  deep  hold  upon  the  people  of  this  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity.  The  people  of  Shenandoah  Valley  were  just  re¬ 
turning  from  Dunmore’s  war  with  the  Indians,  after  along  and  hard 
campaign  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  when  they  heard  the  first  news 
of  the  grievances  of  Boston.  They  were  a  rash  people  when  justice 
was  denied  to  any,  and  they  did  not  pause  to  enquire  how  Boston 
might  be  relieved  by  surrender,  or  by  compromise,  or  by  submission 
to  the  sovereign  power  of  the  crown.  They  instantly  resolved  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  action. 

In  a  sketch  of  a  portion  of  his  military  career,  Daniel  Morgan, 
writing  from  this  place  on  this  subject,  says : 

“  Upon  learning  these  things  we,  as  an  army  victorious,  formed  ourselves  into 
a  society,  pledging  our  words  of  honor  to  each  other  to  assist  our  brethren  of 
Boston  in  case  hostilities  should  commence.” 

That  resolve  was  their  ordinance  of  secession  from  the  British 
crown;  and  Boston  “looked  upon  it  and  saw  that  it  was  good." 
The  hearts  of  the  people,  true  then  as  they  are  now  and  will  always 
be  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  beat  with  a  single  throb  in  mil¬ 
lions  of  bossoms.  The  people  moved  forward,  scarcely  waiting  for 
color  of  authority  from  those  who  controlled  civil  or  military  affairs, 
and  with  one  accord  united  in  a  death-struggle  for  what  they  called 
“the  cause  of  Boston." 

The  first  company  that  marched  to  Boston  from  the  South  was 
composed  of  ninety-six  riflemen  under  Captain  Daniel  Morgan. 
They  all  resided  in  this  valley,  and  were  of  the  best  quality  of  men ; 
not  poor  nor  rich,  but  true.  In  twenty-one  days  they  had  marched 
on  foot  over  rough  roads,  and  crossing  rivers,  such  as  the  Susquehanna, 
the  Delaware,  and  the  Hudson,  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles,  and 
were  the  first  Southern  company  that  joined  th§  Yankee  rebels  at 
Breed’s  Hill,  leaving  not  one  man  behind  on  the  journey.  They 
went  with  Arnold  to  join  Montgomery  at  Montreal.  Following,  or, 
more  truly  to  speak,  leading  him  up  the  rugged  ascent  of  the  wild 
and  rapid  Kennebec,  and  across  many  terrible  portages  to  the  Dead 
River  and  the  Chaudiere,  they  descended  to  the  St.  Lawrence  as  if 
they  had  fallen  from  the  clouds.  They  performed  such  marches  and 
labors  and  endured  such  privations  as  only  the  army  of  Pizarro  has 
ever  endured  on  this  hemisphere. 
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Only  twenty-six  of  this  patriot  band  returned,  and  none  deserted. 
They  poured  out  their  blood  as  a  vicarious  offering  for  the  cause  of 
justice,  which  they  called  “The  cause  of  the  Boston” — to  them  the 
synonym  of  liberty. 

Through  this  natural  military  portal — the  Valley  of  Virginia — 
which  has  since  become  familiar  to  us  in  the  strategy  of  war,  as  the 
Northern  Grate  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  the  tramp  of  our  rebel 
soldiery  was  heard  as  they  marched  away1  from  home  and  friends  to 
meet  an  anticipated  blow  that  seemed  about  to  fall  upon  the  distant 
provinces  of  Massachusetts  Bay*  They  marched  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  justice,  and  under  this  name  they  fought  for  liberty.  They  were 
followed  in  succession,  during  a  period  of  seven  years,  by  many  others, 
until  it  seemed  as  if  “  the  cradle  and  the  grave  had  been  robbed  ”  to 
supply  troops. 

But  no  ear,  however  eagerly  strained,  ever  heard  the  returning 
footsteps  of  many  of  these  heroic  bands.  They  came  not  again;  but, 
after  many  years  absence,  a  conviction  came  like  a  whisper  from 
their  spirit-homes,  that  said  that  their  dust  was  hid  away  from  mor¬ 
tal  sight  in  unmarked  graves,  and  their  names  were  lost  in  the  com¬ 
mon  renown  of  “the  unknown  and  unrecorded  dead”  of  the  first 
great  revolution.  On  this  shaft  we  might  well  record  an  epitaph  to 
those  rebel  dead.  They  would  sleep  well  in  Stonewall  Cemetery; 
and  sweet  would  be  their  rest  with  this,  their  kindred  dust,  beneath 
this  mound  in  their  native  land. 

Are  there  not  those  in  Boston,  if  there  be  none  elsewhere  in  the 
North,  who  cau  discern  the  parallel  in  the  situation  then  and  now, 
as  it  affects  the  honor  of  these  people  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia? 
Cannot  they  understand  how  a  love  of  truth  and  justice  and  liberty 
can  compel  men  to  suffer  death,  even  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of 
their  brethern? 

We  shall  never  fear  when  truth  is  permitted  to  shed  a  pure  light 
upon  history  to  meet  the  final  judgment  of  those  of  our  countrymen 
who  will  dispassionately  reflect  upon  all  the  facts  that  moved  us  to 
action  in  the  late  civil  war.  We  fear  not  the  judgments  of  those  who 
will — 

“Explore  the  dark  recesses  of  the  mind, 

In  the  soul’s  honest  volume  read  mankind ; 

And  own,  in  wise  and  simple,  great  and  small, 

The  same  grand  leading  principle  in  all.” 

I  must  not  longer  dwell  on  this  argument  to  prove  the  unity  and 
honesty  of  our  people. 

If  there  was  one  traitor  to  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Southern  cause,  there  were  full  eight  millions  of  them. 
In  the  sense  of  being  free,  in  thought  and  action,  to  choose  between 
uniting  his  destiny  with  the  Confederate  States,  or  with  the  United 
States,  every  citizen  of  the  South  was  his  own  leader  and  the  supreme 
judge  of  his  personal  duty.  Every  man  in  the  South  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  choice  he  made;  but  whoever  shall  point  to  one  of  these 
graves  and  declare  that  it  covers  the  ashes  of  a  traitor,  will  establish 
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only  the  fact  that,  having  no  just  conception  of  truth,  he  resorts  to 
unworthy  epithets  to  embody  a  falsehood  that  he  cannot  venture  to 
formulate  as  a  statement  of  facts,  or  as  an  argument  to  prove  his  as¬ 
sertion. 

The  living  can  afford  to  hear  such  invective,  and  the  glory  of  the 
dead  can  never  be  tarnished  by  its  falsehood. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject  1  must  ask  to  he  indulged  in  making  a 
very  brief  reference  to  an  argument  that  has  been  urged  against  the 
people  of  the  South,  that,  conceding  their  belief  that  they  were 
threatened  with  an  evil  of  the  gravest  character,  they  were  guilty 
of  that  sort  of  moral  delinquency  which  is  the  result  of  a  rash,  hasty 
and  reckless  resort  to  extreme  measures  in  the  defense  of  their  rights, 
when  milder  means  would  have  avoided  the  danger.  This  argu¬ 
ment  means  that  the  North  would  never  have  forced  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  slaves  if  it  had  not  been  made  necessary  as  a  war  measure. 
Who,  I  ask,  can  he  heard  to  quote  that  argument  now?  Who  can 
afford  to  state  it  ? 

I  pass  by  the  provocation  of  an  embitttered  discussion  of  the 
slavery  question  that  raged  furiously  for  more  than  forty  years  be¬ 
fore  it  Reached  its  climax  in  open  war.  Heave  out  of  consideration, 
also,  the  money  value  of  our  slave  property,  in  which  we  had  invested 
the  earnings  of  many  years  of  toil.  1  call  to  mind  only  the  aggra¬ 
vating  fears  of  our  people  as  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  their  entire 
social  system,  and  their  personal  and  political  subordination  to  the 
power  of  a  race  of  slaves,  suddenly  lifted  into  supreme  power  and 
sustained  in  it  by  a  cruel  and  remorseless  fanaticism.  This  was  the 
subject  of  universal  reprobation  and  alarm.  It  excited  fears  that  no 
other  cause  could  have  aroused,  and  forced  us  to  fight. 

It  may  be  that,  in  our  alarm,  we  overestimated  the  magnitude  of 
this  danger,  and  that  we  did  not  fully  realize  the  inherent  power 
of  our  race  to  preserve  its  highest  reach  of  civilization  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  But  we  had  heard  of  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo  and  Hayti,  and  we  justly  dreaded  the  repetition  of  their 
bloody  history  in  our  own  homes.  Even  now,  since  the  natural  dis¬ 
position  of  the  African  race  to  take  direction  from  the  white  race  has 
become  manifest  everywhere,  North  and  South,  there  is  doubt  and 
apprehension  in  every  community  where  they  largely  predominate 
in  numbers.  We  cannot  now  predict  with  any  degree  of  confidence 
what  will  be  the  social  effect  of  their  presence  here  at  the  end  of 
fifty  years  from  the  date  of  their  emancipation.  Will  they  he  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  white  race,  and  if  so  what  class  must  receive  them, 
the  rich  or  the  poor,  the  native  or  the  foreign  born  ?  Will  they  he 
able  to  harmonize  with  our  race  as  an  element  of  political  power, 
while  causes,  either  natural  or  social,  shall  exclude  them  from  uni¬ 
fying  with  us  in  family  relationship?  These  problems  were  not  set¬ 
tled  by  the  war.  To  the  reverse,  they  were  made  real,  difficult,  and 
dangerous  by  that  event. 

I  do  not  state  these  questions  with  a  view  to  answer  them,  hut 
only  to  suggest  how  thew  yet  excite  apprehensions,  and  to  justify 
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the  fears  we  entertained  in  1861.  They  were  sufficiently  alarming 
then  to  drive  any  people  to  the  most  desperate  measures  to  prevent  their 
realization.  This  was  the  truth  of  the  situation,  as  it  appeared  to  us. 

The  justice  of  the  accusation  against  us,  that  we  were  rash  and 
imprudent  in  a  resort  to  extreme  measures  of  resistance,  in  our  at¬ 
tempts  to  anticipate  the  blow  which  was  to  destroy  us,  depends  much 
upon  what  was  the  actual  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  amongst  the 
assailants  of  our  institutions.  I  cannot  now  explore  this  wide  field. 
I  must  again  take  a  single  undisputed  fact — a  fact  established  now, 
if  there  was  then  any  doubt  about  it — that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Northern  people  to  compel  us  to  emancipate  our  slaves. 

If  this  was  true  it  covered  the  whole  question,  and  we  had  no  op¬ 
tion  but  to  fight,  or  else  yield  to  the  demand.  Any  nation  or  gen¬ 
eration  of  men  would  fight  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  such  a 
demand  by  a  political  party.  If  this  was  not  true,  if  it  was  a  mere 
deception  practised  upon  us  in  order  to  gain  political  power,  and  to 
impose  upon  the  South  a  political  vassalage  to  the  North,  it  was  the 
most  wicked  and  shameless  falsehood  that  was  ever  perpetrated. 

If  it  was  not  their  real  purpose  to  compel  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  defiance  of  the  Constitution,  and  yet  they  made  us  believe  that  it 
was,  then  the  blood  of  murdered  innocence  that  stained  the  fratri¬ 
cidal  hands  of  Cain  was  a  snow-white  token  of  honor  as  compared 
with  that  which  has  crimsoned  the  hands  of  our  brethren.  Their 
only  escape  from  this  dilemma  is  an  open  and  frank  admission  that 
they  had  sternly  resolved  that  no  barrier  of  the  Constitution,  and  no 
plea  for  justice  or  for  mercy  towards  our  people  should  permit  them 
from  expunging  every  slave  law  from  every  statute-book  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  Who  of  all  that  great  array  of  post-factum 
abolitionists,  who  now  so  loudly  boast  of  their  efforts  to  abolish 
slavery  and  claim  the  glory  of  emancipation  as  a  reward  due  to  their 
personal  exertions,  will  now  deny  that  they  intended  to  reach  that 
result  ?  And  will  these  men  still  censure  us  with  having  acted 
rashly  in  going  to  war  for  our  rights  under  the  Constitution  ? 

I  have  presented  in  such  manner  as  my  time  would  permit  the 
substance  of  our  quarrel  with  the  North  as  it  is  illustrated  by  one 
issue  (of  several)  that  had  sprung  up  between  us  ;  but  it  is  due  to 
the  great  argument  which  these  graves  so  perfectly  present — the  ar¬ 
gument  that  so  many  men  have  freely  given  their  lives  in  our  cause — 
that  I  should  attempt  to  present  with  more  particularity  the  motives 
of  those  who  rest  beneath  this  mound  that  covers  the  ashes  of  the 
unknown  dead. 

Upon  the  achievements  of  another  class  of  men,  history  has  poured 
a  flood  of  light  in  which  every  lineament  of  each  character  is  clearly 
revealed ;  but  time,  the  unfailing  friend  of  truth  and  justice,  has 
already  disclosed  in  the  shadow  of  the  back-ground  hosts  of  men  who 
deserve  to  stand  by  the  sides  of  the  most  renowned  as  the  exemplars 
of  the  high  patriotic  virtue  which  glows  in  the  records  of  such  men 
as  Jackson  and  Ashby  and  Rodes,  and  many  others  who  have  a  per¬ 
sonal  history  identified  with  this  spot. 
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These  were  only  men  of  like  convictions  and  equal  fidelity  with 
this  great  host  who  fell,  when  we  know  not,  where  we  know  not, 
how  we  know  not,  but  are  here  to  share  the  glory  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  dead,  because,  like  them,  they  fell  bravely  fighting  in  the 
same  cause. 

It  is  within  these  extremes  that  seem  to  meet  in  the  circle  of  our 
brief  history,  and  to  make  our  people  one  in  every  interest,  that  we 
are  to  find  the  real  incentives  to  the  great  struggle  in  which  so  much 
of  patriot  blood  was  shed. 

The  history  of  the  Confederate  States  is  bound  up  as  in  a  volume 
that  is  prefaced  with  the  pure  and  lofty  character  of  its  great  soldiers 
and  statesmen,  and  is  concluded  with  the  chapter  no  less  pure,  though 
less  conspicuous,  that  is  written  upon  this  monument.  Throughout 
every  page  the  story  is  the  same,  and  those  whose  sufferings  it  records ; 
all  alike  suffered,  without  repining,  for  a  common  cause. 

General  Lee  was  the  head  of  the  army,  and  had  that  right  of  pre¬ 
cedence  over  his  associates  in  authority. 

If  General  Lee  were  here  he  would  not  consent  to  take  such  pre¬ 
cedence  as  a  matter  of  personal  distinction.  But  he  has  gone  to 
his  rest,  and  we  may  speak  of  him  with  less  restraint  than  we  may 
of  his  great  compeer  and  brother  in  arms,  who  yet  survives  to  render 
to  Virginia,  and  his  whole  country,  able,  patriotic,  and  useful  ser¬ 
vice,  and  is  here  to  honor  this  occasion.  His  name  is  associated  with 
enduring  fame  in  the  first  campaign  in  this  valley  in  1861.  The 
bold  strategy  so  perfectly  executed,  by  which  he  paralyzed  an  army 
of  Federal  soldiers  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  leaving  it  without  capacity  to 
move,  while  his  own  command  was  withdrawn  from  its  front  and 
moved  right  into  the  battle  at  Bull  Run,  thus  making  victory  pos¬ 
sible  on  that  field,  was  never  excelled  during  the  war,  unless  it  was 
by  his  great  retreat  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta.  But  I  forbear  to  an¬ 
ticipate  what,  all  too  soon,  the  pen  of  the  historians  will  he  free  to 
record,  and  I  will  only  join  with  you  in  thanking  God  that  he  still 
survives  to  serve  his  country. 

We  are  now  at  liberty  to  point  to  Lee,  whose  whole  record  is  made 
up,  as  a  perfect  exemplar  of  the  character  of  the  army  that  he  led, 
and  the  people  he  defended.  Only  less  in  magnitude,  and  not  in 
splendor,  as  the  stars  differ  in  glory,  we  can  also  point  with  equal 
pride  to  Thomas  J.  Jackson  as  a  man  who  has  no  superior  in  the 
qualities  of  a  true  and  nobler  character,  and  as  a  perfect  exponent  of 
the  army  and  the  people. 

If  I  loved  them  above  all  others,  I  could  not  do  their  memory  the 
injustice  of  attempting  to  draw  a  comparison  between  them  and  their 
great  companions  in  arms.  They  rejoiced  to  share  in  the  glory  re¬ 
flected  upon  them  from  the  achievements  of  their  comrades  and  their 
armies,  rather  than  to  receive  homage  for  their  personal. conduct. 

History  points  to  such  men  as  these  as  the  true  index  to  the 
character  of  our  people,  and  of  their  devotions  to  a  cause  that  com¬ 
manded  their  heartfelt  allegiance.  But  with  no  less  of  truth  and 
certainty,  history  will  also  forever  point  to  the  graves  of  the  un- 
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known  dead,  the  honored  comrades  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
armies,  as  the  proof  that  those  who  fill  them  represented  immedi¬ 
ately  and  faithfully  a  true,  generous,  and  brave  people  that  were 
worthy  of  such  leaders  and  defenders. 

In  their  studies  of  the  history  of  the  Confederate  States,  after¬ 
coming  generations  will  not  fail  to  ask  the  question,  “ how  could 
these  people  have  been  traitors  who  were  led  by  men  like  these?” 
How  could  such  men  as  Davis,  Lee,  and  the  Johnston’s,  and  Cooper, 
and  Jackson,  and  Beauregard,  and  Price,  Polk,  Hardee,  Bragg, 
Taylor,  Breckinridge,  the  Hill’s,  and  hundreds  of  others  equally 
conspicuous  as  men  of  the  greatest  virtues  and  splendid  abilities, 
have  led  these  people  in  a  cause  that  was  a  mere  out-break  of  the 
violence  of  foiled  and  disappointed  treason?  They  will  also  turn  to 
these  graves  of  the  unknown  dead  and  enquire  how  these  men,  who 
were  free  from  all  personal  motives  of  gain  and  had  no  ambitious 
purposes,  were  willing  to  engage  in  a  cause  in  which  all  they  pos¬ 
sessed  was  staked  on  the  issue  of  a  war  that  could  only  result  in  their 
destruction  if  it  was  not  successful? 

The  answer  cannot  be  doubtful  after  the  character  of  these  people 
is  known.  American  statesmanship  could  not  find  a  more  profitable 
study  now,  and  in  the  future,  than  to  gain  a  full  and  just  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  character  and  real  power  of  these  people.  It  is  an 
element  in  government  that  will  forever  make  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  destiny  of  this  country.  Their  strongest  traits  are  an 
honest  and  independent  judgment  upon  public  affairs  and  public 
men,  and  a  conscientious  regard  for  truth  and  justice.  They  were 
not  created  for  mere  vassalage  to  any  race  or  section,  and  will  never 
willingly  assume  that  yoke.  Let  us  take  a  nearer  view  of  them — of 
the  classes  whose  immediate  representatives  are  largely  found  in  these 
graves  of  “the  unknown  and  unrecorded  dead.” 

To  know  a  man  one  must  see  him  at  home.*  It  is  there  that  his 
true  character  appears,  and  there  we  can  get  the  true  measure  of  the 
influence  of  principle  upon  his  conduct.  All  of  these  unknown 
dead  had  homes.  None  of  them  were  vagrants,  tramps,  or  merce¬ 
naries.  The  ties  of  relationship  and  the  pleasures  of  honest  friend¬ 
ship  were  the  real  solace  of  life,  and  they  were  the  strongest  bonds 
that  held  them  in  dutiful  alliance  with  society.  We  cannot  now 
trace  them  hack  to  their  separate  homes.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  in  the  far-off  South,  for  had  they  lived  near  these  battle-fields 
their  identity  would  have  been  ascertained.  Mother,  wife,  or  sister, 
or  daughter  would  have  followed  them  with  quick  and  eager  step, 
and  they  would  never  have  been  so  utterly  lost.  Here  there  was  no 
neutrality ;  every  man  and  woman  was  a  soldier,  in  the  same  sense 
that  every  soldier  was  a  citizen.  The  banners  that  led  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  and  were,  again  and  again,  the  focal  points  of 
the  most  desperate  struggles,  were  often  scarcely  in  advance  of  the 
gleaming  heralds  of  love  that  flashed  in  the  smoke  of  the  battle,  as 
the  women  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  waved. their  handkerchiefs  like 
a  white  cloud  in  the  air  to  cheer  their  defenders  to  the  conflict.  Few 
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of  the  slain  who  died  for  them  were  lost  to  recognition,  except  the 
strangers  who  had  come  from  distant  States  and  were  unknown. 

I  know  the  dwelling  places  from  whence  they  came.  It  was  my 
lot  to  be  familiar  with  them.  It  was  my  happiness  to  love  them. 

They  were  all  much  the  same  in  their  leading  characteristics,  and 
when  one  of  them  is  described  we  understand  the  entire  subject  in 
those  essential  features  that  relate  to  the  sort  of  men  and  women 
they  furnish  to  the  world. 

I  will  speak  of  one  of  these  homes,  that  I  remember,  as  a  place 
where  the  graces  of  a  simple  hospitality  made  all  worthy  comers 
welcome  ;  where  the  homely  virtues  of  honesty,  fidelity,  truth  and 
justice  were  enshrined  in  every  bosom,  and  where  patriotism  was 
considered  a  duty  next  only  to  the  love  and  reverence  of  God. 

He  that  was  master  of  that  house  is  the  occupant  of  an  unknown 
grave.  His  ashes  may  rest  here  !  I  know  not.  If  they  are  here, 
this  is  indeed  consecrated  ground.  He  died  under  Stonewall  Jack¬ 
son’s  banner  ;  and  the  beautiful  Shenandoah,  on  whose  hank  he 
fell,  received  the  rich  libation  of  his  blood  into  its  silvery  waves. 
They  blushed  for  a  moment  at  the  honor,  and  hid  the  precious  treas¬ 
ure  away  in  their  depths. 

He  died  like  Wickliffe,  (except  the  consuming  flames,)  for  what 
he  believed  to  be  right ;  and  his  blood,  like  Wickliffe’s  ashes,  has 
flowed  out  to  the  sea.  Whatever  shores  it  shall  touch  will  be  fruc¬ 
tified  with  the  spirit  of  truth  and  justice  that  will  yield  to  the  na¬ 
tions  in  due  season  a  harvest  of  true  liberty. 

“  The  Avon  to  the  Severn  runs, 

The  Severn  to  the  sea, 

And  Wickliffe’s  dust  shall  spread  abroad 
Wide  as  the  waters  be.” 

And  so  the  waters  of  the  Shenandoah  have  gone  abroad  bearing 
their  precious  freight:  It  will  cheer  the  hearts  of  those  who  love 
liberty  in  every  land  : 

Their  blood  borne  out  upon  its  tide 
Will  reach  far  distant  lands, 

Where  freedom’s  votaries,  with  pride, 

Shall  lift  their  conquering  hands. 

And  on  their  banners  will  display 
A  legend  and  a  creed  ; 

“  Like  freemen  live  or  honored  die ! 

As  died  the  unknown  dead.” 

In  later  years,  and  while  the  gentle  hands  of  women,  and  of  the 
surviving  comrades  of  the  dead,  were  collecting  their  remains  for 
burial  in  this  cemetery,  a  daughter  of  the  unrecorded  hero,  to  whom 
I  allude,  visited  these  fields  of  battle  seeking  to  find  some  trace  of 
his  identity.  But  all  was  gone.  There  remained  nothing  ;  not  a 
trace  of  him  who  had  been  to  her,  father,  counsellor,  and  friend. 
Yet  there  is  a  record  left  upon  her  heart  that  will  reappear  in  the 
hearts  of  her  children’s  children..  It  .recites  that  he  fell  in  the  mo- 
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ment  of  defeat,  while  he  was  defending  the  rights  and  liberties  that 
he  valued,  a  family  that  he  tenderly  loved,  a  cause  that  commanded 
his  fealty,  and  a  country  worthy  of  the  sacrifice.  It  is  a  sad  record, 
hut  one  filled  with  honor  ;  and  it  will  be  forever  cherished  in  true 
and  tender  hearts. 

The  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More  stood  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Thames,  after  her  father  had  been  beheaded  for  the  crime  of  having 
been  free  to  express  in  speech  the  convictions  of  an  honest  heart  in 
censures  upon  his  king,  and  thus  she  apostraphized  the  great  river: 

“  Flow  on  thou  bright  shining  Thames  !  A  good  brave  inan  hath  walked  afore¬ 
time  on  your  margent ;  himself  as  bright  and  as  delightsome,  and  as  useful  as 
be  you,  sweet  river.  And  like  you,  he  never  murmured;  like  you  he  soothed 
the  weary,  and  gave  drink  to  the  thirsty,  and  reflected  honor  in  his  face. 

‘  ‘  I’ll  not  swell  your  full  current  with  any  more  fruitless  tears.  There’s  a  river 
whose  streams  make  glad  the  city  of  our  God  He  rests  now  beside  it. 

“  Good  Christian  folks,  as  they  hereafter  pass  this  spot,  and  gaze  upon  thy 
gentle  tide,  will,  maybe,  point  this  way  and  say,  ‘  There  dwelt  Sir  Thomas 
More.’  Whether  they  do  or  not,  vox  populi  is  a  very  inconsiderable  matter, 
for  the  majority  were  evil,  and  the  people  said  let  him  be  crucified.  Who 
would  live  on  their  broth  ?  Their  favorite  to-day,  for  what  they  care,  may  goe 
hang  himself  to-morrow  in  his  surcingle. 

;  ‘  Thus  it  must  be  while  the  world  lasts,  and  the  very  racks  and  scrues  where¬ 
with  they  aim  to  overcome  the  nobler  spirits  onlie  test  and  reveal  its  power  of 
exaltation  above  the  heaviest  gloom  of  circumstance.” 

And  so  the  daughter  of  this  unrecorded  martyr,  for  the  sake  of 
justice,  was  moved  in  her  gentle  heart,  as  she  stood  upon  the  bank  of 
the  Shenandoah,  where  her  father  had  died,  and  reflected  upon  his 
fate.  She  felt  that  he  had  given  his  life  in  defense  of  a  cause  that  he 
believed  to  he  just  ;  and  that,  for  this  sacrifice,  those  who  could 
never  know  his  name — the  successful  majority — had  included  him 
in  the  list  of  traitors  to  his  country.  Let  not  those  who  conquered 
by  superior  force  assume  that  they  have  thereby  established  the  infamy, 
of  the  weaker  party,  or  that  the  survivors  of  the  eight  million  will  not 
always  revolt  at  an  injustice  to  their  honored  dead.  If  you  would 
have  the  living  to  love  you,  tread  lightly  on  the  ashes  of  their  dead. 

When  this  woman’s  father  was  ready  to  enter  upon  the  real  duties 
of  life,  he  took  upon  his  arm  a  quiet,  gentle  girl,  who,  with  unques¬ 
tioning  faith,  looked  steadfastly  in  the  face  every  care  and  toil  and 
danger  of  life  that  her  young  husband  might  ever  he  called  to  en¬ 
counter,  and  she  gladly  assumed  her  part  of  the  burden.  With  a  small 
outfit  of  the  most  necessary  means  of  earning  their  bread  in  a  home 
yet  to  be  won  from  the  forest,  they  set  forth  with  cheerful  hearts. 

They  did  not  go  unblessed  of  their  father’s  benediction,  or  the  tears 
of  their  loving  mother.  As  they  were  about  to  set  out: 

“The  parent  pair  their  secret  homage  paid, 

And  proffered  up  to  Heaven  their  warm  request 
That  He  who  stills  the  ravens  in  their  nest, 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride, 

Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best, 
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For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide, 

But  chiefly  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside.” 

With  such  people  as  I  am  describing  the  chief  aim  of  life  is  to 
maintain  an  honorable  respectability;  and  they  regard  industry  and 
honesty  as  the  only  means  by  which  this  aim  can  be  accomplished. 
With  this  purpose  these  young  people  set  out  for  their  new  home. 

A  cold  pure  spring  of  water  had  been  found  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
that  was  thickly  covered  with  native  forests.  A  few  acres  of  fertile 
land,  heavily  timbered,  was  to  furnish  them  with  bread.  Here  they 
kindled  the  fire  upon  a  rude  hearthstone,  and  bowled  the  knee  and 
called  that  spot  home. 

As  the  years  went  by  the  little  opening  in  the  forest  grew  larger, 
the  fields  became  more  fruitful,  the  cabin  more  comfortable.  The 
sweet  prattle  of  children  came  to  cheer  the  toilers,  and  the  simple 
songs  of  pious  joy  mingled  with  the  hum  of  the  spinning  wheel,  or 
the  steady  beat  of  the  loom,  and  answered  to  the  plowman’s  deep 
voice  as  he  followed  his  cattle  in  the  furrow.  The  cold  spring  was 
soon  embowered  with  the  Cherokee  rose,  the  clematis,  and  the  jessa¬ 
mine,  and  in  the  summer  evenings  the  chatty  neighbors  gathered 
around  it  to  speak  kind  words  and  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  good  man  and  his  family. 

Ah!  what  word,  but  heaven,  can  express  to  people  like  these  so 
much  that  is  excellent  and  comforting  as  that  word  home— the  last, 
save  wife  and  child,  that  the  unknown  dead  whispered  as  they  died 
to  the  listening  angels. 

It  was  these  homes  and  their  wives  and  children  and  friends  that 
were  their  stake  in  the  war.  Their  homes  they  defended  against 
desecration ;  their  wives  and  children  against  insult  and  humilia¬ 
tion  ;  their  friends  against  wrong  and  injustice ;  and  their  country 
against  invasion.  For  these  they  died.  This  is  the  whole  story 
and  they  sleep  here  now. 

That  dear  home  of  my  lost  friend ;  that  place  that  knew  him  once ; 
that  knew  him  well,  once;  that  knew  all  his  joys  and  trials,  and 
the  labor  of  his  hands,  and  the  skill  of  his  husbandry,  that  knew  his 
welcome  voice  once,  knew  the  deep  fountains  of  his  love,  and  the  ut¬ 
terances  of  his  soul’s  earnest  prayers;  knew  his  name  once,  as  hus¬ 
band,  father,  and  friend,  shall  indeed  know  him  no  more,  forever. 
He  is  here,  maybe,  in  this  tomb  of  the  unknown  dead.  Who,  but 
God,  knows  him  now? 

Is  he  dishonored  in  his  grave  because  some  carping  coward  who 
was  afraid  to  meet  him  in  battle  may  call  him  a  rebel  traitor? 
Shall  an  honest,  just  race  of  men  join  in  such  denunciations  of  a 
man  whose  only  fault  was  that  he  was  not  a  conquerer  ? 

In  every  just  mind  this  man  has  greater  honor  in  his  undis- 
tinguishable  dust  than  he  that  reviles  his  name,  even  though  a  sen¬ 
ate’s  toga  might  hang  about  his  bloated  form  to  cover  the  shame  that 
nothing  else  could  cloak  with  respectability. 

I  would  be  glad  to  go  more  fully  into  the  characteristics  of  the 
class  of  people  I  have  made  mention  of,  but  I  feel  that  I  must  not 
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now  undertake  this  pleasing  .and  useful  task.  From  that  class  a 
large  part  of  the  Confederate  army  was  drawn  and  their  motives  were 
so  pure  and  patriotic  that  I  have  always  considered  them  the  truest 
exemplars  of  the  real  merits  of  our  cause. 

Honesty,  truth,  justice,  charity,  and  fidelity  to  every  vow,  to  every 
engagement,  and  to  every  conviction  of  duty  were  the  standard  laws 
of  this  unpretending  class  of  our  people.  When  they  came  to  the 
Confederate  armies  they  were  satisfied  that  duty  called  them,  and 
that  was  enough.  When  their  feet  followed  the  path  of  duty  every 
step  was  taken  with  firmness  and  alacrity.  They  turned  their  backs 
upon  homes,  family,  and  friends,  not  with  indifference,  hut  without 
complaining.  Their  rugged  independence  of  character  was  the 
cause  of  that  marvelous  individuality  of  action  that  seemed  to  have 
revealed  a  new  and  distinct  type  of  soldiery  in  our  armies.  They 
did  not  seek  personal  distinctions  in  feats  of  uncommon  daring ;  they 
only  desired  that  their  own  consciences  should  be  satisfied  that  they 
had  honestly  yarned  the  rewards  of  duty,  faithfully  performed. 
They  did  not  fight  to  win  the  applause  of  their  officers  or  comrades ; 
and  while  they  were  keenly  alive  to  just  criticism  upon  their  own 
conduct,  they  criticised  with  a  free  mind  and  in  bold  speech  all  who 
were  lacking  in  any  vital  point  of  a  true  soldier’s  character  or  con¬ 
duct.  They  usually  fought  at  those  points  where  the  steadiest  men 
were  required,  where  battles  were  won  or  lost.  If  they  met  with  de¬ 
feat  and  had  fallen  it  was  in  the  “ imminent  deadly  breach,”  and 
when  victory  had  deserted  their  banners  they  lay  where  they  fell. 
If  they  were  hidden  from  sight  in  the  rude  trench,  where  no  mark 
was  placed  over  them  to  give  a  hint  of  their  identity,  they  were  for¬ 
ever  lost  to  sight  and  sense  hut  not  to  memory.  The  epitaph  that 
is  written  on  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen  is,  that  they  died  in  the 
thickest  of  the  battle  that  could  only  be  lost  when  they  had  died, 
and  were  buried  on  the  field  by  the  enemy. 

It  was  upon  the  homes  of  men  like  these  that  the  hardships  of  the  war 
fell  with  the  most  crushing  weight,  and  it  was  there  that  they  were 
met  by  the  most  faithful  devotion  and  the  most  self-denying  service 
that  the  cause  of  truth,  justice  and  liberty  ever  won  from  its  votaries. 

The  history  of  their  willing  and  uncomplaining  sacrifices  can  never 
be  written  to  he  read  by  mortal  eyes.  Only  eternity  will  fully 
reveal  them,  and  only  heaven  can  fully  reward  them. 

This  monument,  and  that  shaft  standing  near  it,  which  is  designed 
to  be  a  more  definite  mark  of  honor  to  Virginia’s  own  sons,  are  true 
witnesses  to  what  1  have  just  declared. 

In  the  toil  that  has  erected  these  cenotaphs,  many  weary  hands — 
weary  with  the  work  that  widowhood  and  orphanage  has  imposed 
upon  them  in  the  winning  of  bread — have  been  toiling  for  years  in 
the  midst  of  poverty  and  desolation.  The  tears  that  have  fallen  as 
they  have  bent  over  their  task  of  love,  so  willingly  assumed,  were  not 
tears  of  repining  at  their  poverty,  hut  they  came  at  the  bidding  of 
mercy  as  a  solace  for  the  sorrows  of  their  souls.  The  griefs  that 
burthen  their  hearts  embrace  a  stricken  country. 
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With  a  baptism  such  as  this,  and  a  consecration  to  a  cause  so  sa¬ 
cred,  these  monuments  become  witnesses  of  a  loving  devotion  to 
country  by  the  living  and  the  dead ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  no  man, 
and  surely  no  American,  will  ever  he  found  in  whose  mind  they  will 
excite  an  evil  or  resentful  thought. 

The  true  and  virtuous  love  of  woman  is  here  portrayed  in  beautiful 
union  with  the  heroism  of  the  true  and  noble  dead,  and  back  to  this 
holy  wedlock  generations,  yet  unborn,  will  date  their  ancestral  lines 
of  glory.  Nations  of  liberty-loving  people  will  yet  be  born  of  this 
glorious  union,  this  bond  of  perfectness,  in  which  truth,  honor,  and 
virtue  are  united  inseparably. 

Many  women  in  distant  countries  and  States,  who  still  follow  the 
unknown  dead  with  their  sad  thoughts  and  tender  love,  and  some¬ 
times  dream  of  their  return,  will  never  see  this  monument,  hut  when 
they  have  heard  that  your  hearts  are  quick  with  sympathy  for  them, 
they  will  bless  you  with  unutterable  gratitude,  because  you  have 
thus  expressed  your  gratitude  to  the  unknown  dead.  But  it  is  not 
to  win  their  thanks  that  you  have  labored  to  build  these  monuments. 
Your  gratitude  is  expressed  because  these  dead  have  added  another 
testimony  to  the  power  of  truth  and  justice  to  command  great  sacri¬ 
fices  in  their  support.  Gratitude,  that  they,  in  giving  to  unmarked 
graves  their  dust,  and  their  names  to  oblivion,  have  left  to  us  the 
richest  legacy  of  honor.  It  is  for  this  you  are  grateful  to  them,  and 
not  merely  because  they  were  willing  to  die  for  their  country. 

It  has  always  been  said,  as  it  is  written  upon  the  Virginia  shaft, 
u  dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori,”  and  you  believe  that  to  have 
died  for  the  defense  of  the  Confederate  States  and  beneath  its  ban¬ 
ners  was  the  very  beauty  of  the  holiness  of  death. 

This  monument  speaks  of  all  who  died  on  the  march,  and  in 
prisons,  on  the  seas,  in  the  hospitals  and  in  battle,  but  it  would  fail 
of  its  most  touching  significance  if  it  did  not  speak  to  us  also  of  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  Confederate  dead  who  suffered  and  per¬ 
ished  also  for  their  country.  Many  of  these  blessed  women  have 
passed  away  into  forgotten  graves  ;  and  some  still  linger  in  a 
living  death.  They  are  as  unknown  to  fame,  as  unrecorded  in  the 
annals  of  history,  as  those  who  sleep  around  this  shaft.  What  they 
did  and  suffered,  and  the  spirit  that  upbore  them,  is  conspicuous 
above  all  other  proofs  of  the  purity  of  the  motives  that  led  the  South 
to  war. 

What  else  had  they  hut  homes,  husbands  and  children  ?  They 
were  not  rich  ;  they  had  no  stores  of  wealth  to  protect  ;  and  when 
they  gave  their  husbands  and  sons  to  the  defence  'of  their  country, 
it  would  seem  that  they  had  made  the  last  possible  sacrifice.  But 
this  was  far  from  being  all  that  they  bestowed.  The  unknown 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  unknown  Confederate  dead  assumed  at 
home  all  the  labors  of  the  absent  soldiers.  Many  of  them  entered 
the  fields  and  toiled  with  the  plow  for  bread  to  support  their  children, 
and  what  little  could  be  spared  they  gave  to  the  army.  Disturbed 
with  constant  alarms,  surrounded  by  a  servile  race  that  was  incited 
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to  rise  upon  defenseless  women  and  children,  raided  upon  by  preda¬ 
tory  bands  of  irregular  soldiery,  they  suffered  and  toiled  and  prayed, 
but  they  seldom  complained. 

Ab,  bow  true  and  devoted  is  the  widowhood  that  these  bereaved 
ones  still  bear  to  “  the  unknown  and  unrecorded  dead  !”  It  is  beau¬ 
tifully  appropriate  that  “  Stonewall  Cemetery,7’  with  its  decorations 
of  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  and  its  monuments,  should  have  been 
so  largely  the  work  of  woman’s  band.  Meekly  and  with  reverence 
woman  has  toiled  to  place  these  monuments  here.  She  has  not 
breathed  upon  them  the  spirit  of  hatred,  or  of  revenge,  or  the  curse 
of  a  broken  heart.  Love  crowns  these  monuments,  and  utters  its 
gentle  tribute  to  those  whose  names  and  whose  .deeds  are  whispered 
in  her  prayers  whenever  hope  lifts  her  heart  to  contemplate  a  reunion 
in  the  great  beyond. 

In  this  cemetery  the  ashes  of  the  illustrious  and  the  unknown 
dead  will  soon  be  blended  even  as  their  fame  is  uniting  in  a  common 
glory  clustering  about  a  common  name  that  will  be  always  spoken 
with  pride — “the  Confederate  soldier.” 

No  place  could  be  found  where  the  Confederate  soldier  could  sleep 
with  greater  honor  than  at  Winchester.  This  is  a  field  of  many 
great  battles.  A  theatre  where  all  have  had  a  part  in  the  bloody 
drama  of  war.  For  nearly  two  centuries  the  people  of  this  valley 
have  been  compelled  to  war  at  intervals  to  preserve  either  their  lib¬ 
erties  or  their  cvilization. 

In  view  of  this  cemetery  history  unrolls  a  varied  and  instructive 
panorama.  These  hills  lead  us  back  with  curious  interest  to  the 
French  and  Indian  wars,  in  which  the  people  of  Virginia  rescued  the 
great  territory  of  the  Northwest  from  occupation  by  the  French. 

Fort  Loudon,  on  the  crest  of  yonder  hill,  was  built  and  commanded 
by  George  Washington,  then  a  provincial  colonel  and  a  loyal  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  British  Crown.  Afterwards  he  was  a  rebel  against  that 
Crown  and,  in  the  opinion  of  loyal  people  of  that  day,  he  was  a 
traitor  to  his  King  and  deserved  a  halter. 

But  he  was  successful,  and  with  self-denying  patriotism  he  put 
aside  a  crown  and  scepter  that  he  might  enjoy,  in  company  with  his 
compatriots  the  blessings  of  a  free  republican  government  under  a 
written  constitution.  He  was  faithful  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  jus¬ 
tice,  and  the  united  voices  of  mankind  have  crowned  him  with  honor. 
Not  far  away  is  Saratoga,  the  home  of  that  stalwart  old  rebel,  Daniel 
Morgan ;  and  his  simple  tomb  is  here  amongst  the  graves  of  the  later 
rebel  dead.  They  sleep  kindly  side  by  side.  I  cannot  present  a  more 
condensed  and  faithful  picture  of  these  surroundings,  and  of  their  as¬ 
sociated  traditions  than  is  found  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Win¬ 
chester  News  of  June  6,  1866,  which  I  will  read: 

“Looking  to  the  northwest,  over  the  grave  of  Daniel  Morgan,  the  eye  rests  on 
the  eminence  where  a  hundred  and  ten  years  ago  the  first  Virginia  rebel  made 
his  stand  against  her  invaders  On  the  higher  ridge  beyond  frowned  the  Citadel 
of  Milroy,  and  still  further  on  can  be  traced  Ewell’s  flank  movement  which 
forced  its  evacuation.  Following  the  same  hills  southwestwardly  the  eye  rests 
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on  the  entrenchments  of  Banks,  and  the  slope  up  which,  with  uplifted  hand, 
Stonewall  Jackson  rode  into  them.  A  mile  or  two  beyond  spreads  the  plateau 
where,  with  2,300  men,  he  maintained  the  unequal  fight  of  Kearnstown. 
Sweeping  still  to  the  left,  past  the  valley  turnpike — the  race-course  of  the  foot 
cavalry  and  their  antagonists — the  view  meets  the  peaked  battlements  of  Fort 
Mountain  overhanging  Fisher’s  Hill,  Strasburg,  and  Front  Royal.  Next,  sharply 
drawn  against  the  eastern  sky,  the  long  line  of  the  Blue  Ridge  appears..  Ma- 
nasses  Gap  on  the  right,  *  *  *  marking  the  route  along  which  Johnston 

led  “the  glittering  bayonets  that  triumphed  at  Manasses.” 

“  Northward,  still  is  the  depression  of  Snicker’s  Gap,  where  Stuart  watched  Mc¬ 
Clellan’s  march  in  the  Autumn  of  1862,  and  then  Harper’s  Ferry,  the  scene 
of  Jackson’s  first  command,  and,  perhaps,  his  greatest  triumph.  Beyond,  the 
line  of  blue  fades  past  the  Antietam  toward  Gettysburg.  The  intervening 
plain  embraces,  though  not  in  sight,  Martinsburg  and  Charlestown,  and 
nearer,  and  in  view,  the  field  of  Early’s  and  Sheridan’s  first  battle.” 

Somewhere  within  this  renowned  circle  of  great  battlefields  Ala¬ 
bama  was  bereft  of  many  of  her  most  gallant  sons. 

Alabama  and  Virginia  may  well  be  here  to-day  to  pay  joint  honors 
to  the  unknown  dead,  and  to  bathe  with  their  tears  the  sod  where 
Rodes  fell. 

And  New  Market  is  not  far  away.  It  is  always  in  the  memory  of 
those  who  value  the  highest  exhibitions  of  valor  in  the  conduct  of  the 
young.  It  was  there  that  the  corps  of  cadets  of  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  two  hundred  and  fifty  school-boys,  under  the  command  of 
Breckinridge,  and  led  by  Colonel  Ship,  (C  wreathed  a  chaplet  of  im¬ 
mortal  glory  around  the  brow”  of  Virginia.  No  more  perfect  move¬ 
ment,  or  firmer  march,  or  more  daring  charge  was  ever  made  than 
that  which  forced  the  entrenched  lines  of  veteran  soldiers  and  made 
them  prisoners  of  war  to  the  Corps  of  cadets. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  moralize  with  reference  to  this  great 
civil  war,  or  its  results.  If  we  are  taught  by  it  the  better  to  under¬ 
stand  what  sacrifices  men  will  make  for  the  defense  of  principles 
which  they  believe  to  be  just,  and  liberties  that  they  feel  to  be  pre¬ 
cious,  we  will  be  also  the  better  prepared  to  observe  our  engagements 
and  duties  towards  each  other. 

Neither  in  the  South,  nor  in  the  North,  are  we  very  different  from 
our  common  ancestry  ;  and  they  were  men  who  always  stood  ready 
to  do  battle  for  their  rights  relating  to  their  vital  liberties,  as  they 
understood  them. 

Every  nation  of  people  has,  or  will  have  their  due  and  full 
measure  of  liberty  and  power  to  which  it  is  entitled.  If  this  be  not 
so  there  is  no  sovereignty  in  the  right,  no  power  in  truth,  no  ex¬ 
cellence  in  virtue,  and  no  reality  in  justice.  When  a  people  lose 
all  concern  for  their  liberties,  then  the  fact  appears  that  they  are 
unworthy  the  trusts  of  free  and  voluntary  government.  The  people 
of  the  South  love  our  form  of  government,  and  in  their  deepest 
suffering  and  depression  have  never  felt  that  they  were  willing  to 
abandon  it.  They  never  believed  that  they  were  at  war  with  the 
Constitution.  With  that  they  had  no  quarrel ;  but  with  those  who  re¬ 
fused  to  obey  it. 
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In  the  unveiling  of  this  monument  we  make  no  new  revelation  t<j 
the  world.  All  its  significance  is  known  to  history.  We  recall  tin 
memories  of  the  past  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  living  and  the  dead| 
These  we  conceive  to  he  the  most  fitting  symbols  we  can  choose  t<| 
embody  the  memory  of  deeds  of  valor  creditable  to  our  race,  and  t< 
proclaim  the  devotion  of  a  people  to  their  own  convictions  of  duty. 

After  the  American  people  shall  have  realized  that  the  true  prin| 
ciples  of  liberty,  as  they  are  written  in  our  great  organic  law,  weri 
in  fact  defended  by  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  our  Confederat| 
dead,  they  will  visit  this  spot  as  a  shrine  of  liberty,  and  will  her| 
contemplate  the  value  of  truth  and  justice  in  the  conduct  of  gen 
eminent  in  the  light  of  a  great  and  pure  example. 

But  whether  or  not  we  shall  agree  in  the  reading  of  these  lessons! 
we  shall  never  forget  that  they  are  drawn  from  the  graves  of  mei 
who  were  brothers  in  blood,  and  who  died  under  different  banner! 
believing  that  they  died  for  the  right.  But  one  flag  floats  now,  ii 
authority  over  this  city  of  the  dead,  and  that  flag  now  commandl 
our  allegiance  as  fully,  and  would  as  faithfully  receive  our  suppor! 
in  battle,  as  those  banners  now  furled  forever — that  were  born^ 
through  these  fields  at  the  head  of  the  proud  columns  of  the  Coni 
federate  army. 

Ours  is  no  longer  a  divided  country.  Ho  cause  of  sectional  strif| 
remains  to  divide  us  hereafter.  And  we  believe  that  our  contention! 
and  wars  in  the  past  have  so  instructed  us  in  the  duties  of  mutual 
forbearance,  and  have  so  firmly  established  that  our  form  of  governs 
ment  is  the  best,  and  is  founded  upon  the  living  principles  of  trutlj 
and  justice,  that  this  will  be  a  lasting  Union  of  States,  under  om 
Federal  Constitution  and  one  flag. 

Let  that  banner  still  guard  all  the  graves  of  these  dead, 

And  in  honor  float  over  the  fields  where  they  bled ; 

While  the  turf  that  grows  on  them  shall  soften  the  tread 
Of  the  feet  of  the  pilgrims  who  come  here  to  read 
The  patriot  soldier’s  strange  story. 

And  America’s  bosom  will  glow  with  just  pride, 

When  her  people,  and  States,  still  more  firmly  allied, 

Shall  boast  that  their  sons,  sleeping  here  side  by  side, 

All  for  duty,  and  conscience,  and  liberty  died, 

As  she  crowns  every  name  with  like  glory. 


